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BUNKER TELLS PROGRAM 
IN CAMPAIGN TO BEAT 
ANDERSON FOR CONGRESS 


Santa Cruz, California. 


David Bunker, Democratic candidate for U. S. Con- 


gress in opposition to 


John Z. Anderson, incumbent 


congressman whose labor record on vital issues has been 


one of “careful consideration” and extremely 


votes, spoke briefly at the 


few good 
Santa Cruz Labor Council 


meeting last week, setfing forth his program and _ plat- 


form in simple form. 

ker, soft speaking and a man- 
to- talker if not an orator, 
makes a good appearance and won 
the approval of the council dele- 
gates, who will take his message 
back to their unions in a “Beat 

derson” campaign. 

The Democrat candidate has been 

retary of San Jose Builders Ex- 
change for the past 10 years and 
has an enviable record with San 
Jose unions. As one San Jose union 
official put it: “We’ve never had 
occasion to question Bunker’s in- 
tegrity.” 
NO GOOD RECORD 

“Many people are not satisfied 
with Congressman Anderson,” Bun- 
ker said. “He has no record. . . he 
has been wrong on many votes in 
regard to labor and to national 
defense. He was against lend-lease, 
airplane appropriation, and other 
vitai bills. 

“Don’t be fooled by the labor rec- 
ord that Anderson and his co-work- 
ers report. This record shows half 
of Anderson’s votes to be “good” 
but he voted favorably only on 
those least controversial, On 28 
votes he voted only 14 times. He 
was against labor in all important 
maters.” 

Bunker, admiting his 54 years. 
was born in the San Joaquin Valley 
and lived on a ranch until he was 
18. He went to Oakland public 
schools and took up mining en- 
gineering, working in this capacity 
for five years in Arizona, New Mex- 
ico and Old Mexico. 

FAVORS UNIONS 

Returning to the States, Bunker 
became an automobile salesman 
and dealer in San Jose, continuing 
this for 20 years as salesman or 
manager. When the depression 
knocked the props out of the auto- 
mobile sales business, Bunker ac- 
cepted an offer with the Builders 
Exchange and has been there since. 

“I told the Exchange I wouldn’t 
accept a position of I was to fight 
with the labor unions,” Bunker 
says. “I felt then, as now, that the 
relations between employes and the 
employer must be maintained and 
believed then, as now, that any 
strain on these relations is more 
generally the employer’s fault. I 
feel that in any misunderstanding 
that the parties can sit down and 
talk things over and reach an un- 
derstanding. I don’t think there 
ever is a real difficulty that can’t 
be somehow straightened out. I’ve 
tried to retain the viewpoint of the 
people who must work for a living.” 

WAR ENDS 

Bunker traced the origin of his 

candidacy in a few words, pointing 


IATSE CONFAB 
REPORT GIVEN 
TO LOCAL 611 


Watsonville, California 
Theatrical Stage Employes Union 
611 (IATSE) of the Monterey Bay 
District devoted much of its last 
mee to hearing a report on 
Columbus, Ohio, last month. 
Charles Covey, of Santa Cruz, 
recording secretary of the local, 
was delegate to the convention 
which attracted 1000 or more del- 
egates. | 
In addition to regular business, 
most of which was for union mem- 
bers’ consumption only, Covey re- 
ported the results of the interna- 
tional elections as follows: 
President, Richard F. Walsh; vice 
presidents, Garland Holmden,. Ww. 
P. Covert, Floyd M. Billingsley (for 
this district), James J. Brennan, 


E. Morris, W. 


out that the Democrats were cast- 
ing about for a candidate to oppose 
Anderson. Professor Theodore 
Kreps of Stanford was believed the 
choice, when Kreps was called to 
Washington. Bunker was _ 4ap- 
proached and asked time to consid- 
er. During his consideration his 
friends told him not to run, that he 
had no chance, that Anderson was 
too strong, had too much money 
and the public press supporting him. 
The opposition, Bunker says, caused 
him to become more interested and 
he decided to enter the race. 

“J believe I am fitted for the 
job,” Bunker added. “When the 
war ends, there will be an_ up- 
heaval of conditions; people will be 
dislocated; we must depend upon 
public works of governmental pro- 
grams to afford work for our men 
at that time. I believe my exper- 
ience in the building line will en- 
able me to qualify for this job.” 

The candidate urged everyone to 
become more interested in political 
affairs during this all-important 
election year. Many union members 
are awa¥ from homes on war pro- 
jects and are not taking proper in- 
terest in voting privileges, for pres- 
ervation of which the nation is 
fighting. 

SUPPORT F. D. R. 

“Labor stands to be severely in- 
jured if we don’t take_ more. in- 
terest.” he pointed out. “We are in 
position much as in 1919 during 
the last two years of President 
Wilson’s administration. Then labor 
was inactive and the Republicans 
put in their own Congress and sab- 
otaged our Democratic post-war 
administration. Harding was elected 
and we then had a period I think 
it’s well to forget. 

“J think there never has been as 
much progress in the history of 
the world as we have made under 
the Franklin D. Rosevelt Adminis- 
traction, His ideas are good enough 
for me. 

“Labor union members must reg- 
ister and vote. If we will save the 
peace when this war is won, we 
must have the labor people active 
now.” 

BE SURE TO VOTE 

Bunker was introduced by Otto 
Sargent, business representative of 
District Council of Painters No. 33, 
who described the candidate as “a 
good friend of every laboring man 
in Santa Clara County.” Sargent 
urged every union man to register 
and “then spend 90 seconds in the 
voting booth to put labor’s candid- 
ates in office.’ He asked that labor 
“take time to think about the elec- 
tion and properly advertise Labor’s 
wishes.” 

James Limbach, secretary of the 
Santa Clara County Central Labor 
Council, accompanied Bunker and 
spoke briefly, pointing out that 


‘| organized labor conditions are dif- 


ferent now than before the war. 
“Now employers are also organized 
and strong,” he said. “We don’t 
know just where we stand on our 
contracts and negotiations. We 
must get into politics and protect 
our rights there and elsewhere 
now.” 

Santa Cruz 


political leaders 


pointed out that labor has “gone 


far” since the days of ‘‘no politics” 
in unions and were at last waking 
up to the fact that labor must be 
gains. ; 

Donald Younger, of the Santa 
Cruz County Democratic Central 
Committee, spoke for that group 
and urged that everyone “take a 
heart-felt interest in our candidate 
and work for the cause.” Absentee 
yotes for shipyard workers are 
possible and unions were urged to 
make sure that workers away from 
home were sent ballots. 


Hollister Airport 


-| Construction Begins 
Santa Cruz, California. 


_ Construction of a new airport at 
way this 


The Salinas Californian, smart, 
up-to-the-minute afternoon daily, 
has combined the Salinas Index- 
Journal and the Salinas Morning 
Post publications, The change was 


made July 1. 


* 


Speaking of Salinas newspapers, 
the Salinas Independent, liberal 
weekly, has returned to full news- 
paper page size. The tabloid idea 
apparently was shelved to provide 
larger pages and more news space. 

a * sd 


George D. Pollock, local attorney, 
is in the assembly race against 
Fred Weybret. Labor has a chance 
not to get Weybret out of office 
and replace him with a more 
friendly assemblyman. 

* * #* 

New delegates seated by the 
council last week were Don Wilk- 
ins and Clair Wilder, both of But- 
chers 506. 

x 

Guy Paulson, active labor council 
delegate from Carpenters 925 for 
the past year, was lost to the coun- 
cil this month through election of 
new delegates by the local. Paulson, 
who led the successful “Buy a 
Bomb” campaign, will be missed. 

* * oe 

Dorothy Johns was given the at- 
tendance award by the labor cour- 
cil last week. 

* 

It would be impossible to name 
every union official who attended 
the funeral for Bro. Frank Ball. It 
would be much easier to name 
those who didn’t attend . . . but 
we can’t think of any not present! 

% me Sd 

This writer feels deeply the death 
of Bro. Ball. We had known him 
only three years but had found 
him one of the most congenial, the 
most friendly and the best union 
men in the entire state. His loss 
to Salinas..wil}..be—greater—than 
most of us realize now. 


LOCAL 483 
SPEAKS 


(Bartenders, Hotel & 
Restaurant Employes No. 488) 


DID YOU NKOW— 

That Helma Maki has gone back 
to Duluth, Minnesota? (Her moth- 
er was very ill.) 

* 


* * 


* * 


* * 


That George Klakamp, barten- 
der at El Nido, bought a drink for 
the house the other day—and paid 
for it? (Nick was watching!) 

* * # 

That Bill Vogler died at a Sa- 
linas hospital recently following a 
heart attack? 

ca 

That our president and his wife, 
James and Lucille McNally, has) 
had a week’s vacation? 

* 

That Sye Lynd, bartender, went 
on a vacation as far as we know? 
He wound up in Mobile, Ala., hos- 
pital from latest reports. He is 
on way home now. You had us 
worried, Sye, as we can't afford 
to lose any bartenders! 

x * = 


* * 


+ 


That Business Agent Red Duaine 
likes his afternoon nap these days, 
particularly since he must work at 
night as a bartender since we have 
a shortage of bar men? 

s * # 


That Pearl Bennett, our secre- 
tary, is still hoping to get a vaca- 
tion—if and when she can find 
time to get away? 

co * * 

That the union’s quarterly audit 
was completed recently and books 
were okay? 

—THE MOON MAN. 


M’Pherson-Powell 
Taken Off ‘List’ 


Salinas, California 

The contracting firm of McPher- 
son and Powell, of Salinas, was re- 
moved from the Salinas labor coun- 
cil’s “We Don’t Patronize” list at 
the last council’meeting, following 
request of Plasterers Union 763. 

V. L. Random, financial secretary 
of the plasterers, wrote the council 
that the firm had straightened up 
its difficulties with Labor. The 
council’s executive board ‘investi- 
gated and recommended the action’ 
of clearing the firm’s standing. 


D. A. Visits Council 
Monterey, California 
Anthony Brazil, district attorney 
for Monterey County, who is seek- 
re-election, spoke briefly at a 


woe 


Install Officers 


Carpenters Union 925 of Salinas 
is studying several proposed 
changes in the by-laws, changes in- 
troduced at last week’s meeting. 

Installation of officers was a 


highlight of the last meeting, with}. 


President W. E. Pilliar and Secre- 


tary Roy Hossack heading the of-}| 


ficer list. 

Three new members were initi- 
ated at the meeting and eight 
clearance cards were entered. 

Purchase of another $1000 bond 
was ordered by the union. Busi- 
ness Agent Lou Koch reported that 
was ordered by the union. Busi- 
a new project at Permanente will 
start soon. 


ALONG 
CANNERY ROW 


(AFL Fish Cannery Workers) 


Things we never knew, but 

which we’re glad we found out: 
* 3 ® 

Bro. Elmer Borman has received 
another promotion in the Fire De- 
partment at Fort Ord. Keep up 
the good work, Elmer. 

~ a oo 

Bro. George Hallock has return- 
ed from his vacation and if one can 
judge by the way he talks, he 
thinks Oklahoma isn’t such a bad 
place. 

x * 

Bro. Sinner, our business agent, 
and Mrs. Sinner celebrated their 
wedding anniversary on July 8. 

* * * 

Bro. Pete Hidalgo of San Carlos 

cannery is on his vacation. 
* % * 

Brother Dameron is strutting be- 
cause he has some new boiler- 
room equipment—a new compres- 
sor and water conditioner. 

* * cy 

Bro. Dunston reports he has been 
having a. swell time lately. (Fac- 
tual data, no details!) 

* * a 

Bros. King and Campbell attend- 

ed the San Francisco conference 


on labor problems last Sunday. 
* * * 


oa 


Gross Cannery is erecting two 
new storage tanks. 
x * * 

Bro. Jean Jewell of the U. S. 
Army now is in Denver and reports 

he likes the army. 
¥ ao 

While at Hovden’s warehouse 
there was some talk about a 
“smoothie’—wonder what it could 
be? 

* 


4: 


Bro. Albert Bezoni was involved 
in an automobile accident in Sea- 


side last week. 
e 


* * 


Bro. Frank Quinones is working 
on the Row again. We hear he will 
be weigh master at San Xavier this 
season. 


a * 
With that knowledge recorded 
we'll close the can. 
THE CAN OPENER. 


Salinas Painters 
Agreement Signed; 


Officers Seated 


Painters Union 1104 of Salinas is 
now working under its new agree- 
ment and new wage scale of $10.- 
50 per day. The scale was won with 
little difficulty and is the same 
scale in effect throughout this 
area. 

Officers were installed by the 
union at its last meeting. C. W. 
Rickman, president, and Secretary 
Ted Hartman head the slate of 
new officers. 

A $200 bond was ordered pur- 
chased by the union at the meet- 
ing. All members are reported as 
working and conditions are good 
for the local, Secretary Hartman 
said. 


Salinas Council 
Elects July 31 


Salinas, California 
Elections for the Salinas central 
labor council will be on Friday 
night, July 31, at the council’s last 
meeting of its current fiscal year. 
Nominations will be opened at 
next Friday’s meeting, July 24. All 
delegates are urged to attend these 
two very important meetings. 


Building Crafts Active 
Monterey, .California 

Business in the building trades 
line is continuing good in Monterey 
and vicinity, Dale Ward, business. 


| regular and 
‘| week. Russell 


In Union 
Circles 


MONTEREY 


Plumbers Union 62 was to meet 
on Friday of last week to name a 
delegate to the Plumbers Inter- 
national Convention at Atlantic 
City this September. 

ao & 

Barbers Union 896 met for a 

hort, routine meeting last week. 


* 


ijProgress on establishment of a 


inimum price code was discussed. 
* * * 
Culinary-Bartenders union, local 
83, met last week for regular and 
outine business, including two in- 
tiations. 
* * #* 
Ralph. Lester, president of the 
arbers Union and acting secretary 
f the labor council, is expecting a 
all by the Army soon, according to 


eports, 


* #* 


The Monterey Building and Con- 
truction Trades Council sent a 
eautiful wreath to the Frank Ball 
uneral last week. 

* # 


* 


Monterey business agents and 
fficials at the Ball funeral in- 
luded: Dale Ward, business agent 
bf the building trades and carpen- 
ters 1323: Henry Diaz, president 
of the building trades and business 
agent of Plumbers 62; Wally Sav- 
age, business agent of Monterey 
Laborers 690. 


* * 


Want to see a honey of a picture? 
Get hold of R. H. Gregory, office 
secretary at the building trades 
hall, and look at the pictures of 
him dressed as a woman for a re- 
cent masquerade. Nothing out of 
line at all . . it’s just a swell 
picture and we defy anyone to tell 
at first glance that it isn’t an elder- 
ly matron dressed for a party. 


(Ladies Auxiliary 373) 


Salinas, California. 

The regular meeting of Ladies 
Auxiliary 373 of Carpenters Union 
925 was held on Wednesday, July 
8th. 

The regular business was attend- 
ed to, and new officers for the 
coming year were installed. 

The new officers are: President, 
Mrs. Marie Brayton; Vice Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Lupie Luna; Secretary, 
Mrs. Blanche Van Emmon; Finan- 
cial Secretary, Mrs. Helen Keiser; 
Conductress, Mrs. Ruby Miller; 
Warden, Mrs. Grace Logue; Trus- 
tees, Mrs. Mabel Eismann, Mrs. 
Carolyn Frances and Mrs. Dorothy 
McAnaney. 

The group presented the past 
president, Mrs. Dorothy McAnaney, 
with a lovely auxiliary pin and a 
house coat. 

* 

Refreshments were served by 
Mrs. Helen Keiser, Mrs. Dorothy 
McAnaney and Mrs. Marie Bray- 
ton. 


* 


* * #* 


Those participating in the meet- 
ing were Mrs. Lupie Luna, Mrs. 
Marie Brayton, Mrs. Minnie Hos- 
sack, Mrs. Helen Keiser, Mrs. B. 
Cunningham, Mrs. Grace Logue, 
Bessie Gunn, Mrs, Beulah Wen- 
Mrs. Blanche Van Emmon, Mrs. 
zinger, Mrs. Ruth Koch, Mrs. Mar- 
ian George, Mrs. Mabel Eismann 
and Mrs. Dorothy McAnaney. 

+ * * 

The auxiliary is more than 
happy with the check presented to 
them by Carpenters Union 925 for 
making the banner. (Did it make 
our bank balance grow!) Thanks, 
Carpenters. 


On July 11"the auxiliary mem- 
bers and their husbands are enjoy- 
ing a dinner together. 

a ® 

Mrs. Helen Keiser was in a black 
mood again balancing her books 
for the quarter. 

* * 

Whenever you want a serious 
speech made, call on Dorothy J. 
MoAnaney. (All auxiliary mem- 
bers will recommend her for her 
seriousness in installing new offi- 
cers, especially.) 

s* *¢ # 

Red Cross shawls were completed 
by Mrs. Minnie Hossack and Mrs. 
Roy Miller this week. . 

* * *# 

The next meeting of the auxili- 
ary will be held on July 22; It 
will be a-silver tea honoring the 
birthdays of Mrs. Lupie Luna and 
Mrs. Ruth Koch. 


Carpenters Install 
Monterey, California 


Carpenters 
terey installed its 


new 


lUncie Sam Sets 


| 


$100,000 Limit 
On Bond Buying 


Washington, D. C. 

In response to numerous requests 
by labor’unions and other organiza- 
tions, the Treasury Department an- 
nounced that since July 1 the limit 
for annual purchase of War Sav- 
ings Bonds by organizations will be 
doubled to $100,000. 

Hitherto a labor organization was 
permitted to buy no more than 
$50,000 worth of Series F or Series 
G Bonds, or of both together in 
combination, in any calendar year. 

In the last half of 1942 any labor 
union. may purchase up to the 
$100,000 limit. The top figure in- 
cludes purchases made in the first 
half of 1942, ‘This means that or- 
ganizations which already have 
bought $50,000 worth of war bonds 
may now purchase another $50,000 
worth. 

The doubling of the limits on 
Treasury Series F and G Bonds was 
described by leading labor officials 
as “very welcome to labor organ- 
izations.” 


Teacher Works 


In Rubber Field 
Before Vacation 


Monterey, California 

Wayne Edwards, teacher in Mon- 
terey, secretary of the Monterey 
Teachers Union and secretary of 
the Monterey Peninsula Central 
Labor Council, spent several weeks 
working in the guayule fields near 
Salinas prior to departing on his 
vacation trip. 

Edwards worked side by side with 
other so-called “white collar” work- 
ers to help the project along, com- 
plying with a request by the gov- 
ernment that office and other 
workers spend at least part of their 
vacation assisting the agriculture 


| program. 


This week, however, Edwards 
started his annual vacation trip. 
He did not disclose his destination. 
In former years he has visited Mex- 
ico and other distant points. 


Salinas Plumbers 
Plan Party Soon; 
New Officers In 


Plumbers Union 503 of Sa- 
linas have scheduled a party to 
follow the meeting of Wednesday, 
July 22, at the Labor Temple, 
Business Agent Lou Jenkins re- 
ported. 

Officers were installed by the 
union at its regular meeting last 
week. Jenkins, president and busi- 
ness agent, and Secretary Fred 
Hull, head the slate. 

Highlight of the last meeting 
was the good old fashioned style 
of initiation three new members, 
all welders. To be initiated soon 
are a plumber and two more weld- 
ers. Three members were accepted 
at the meeting on ¢learance cards. 


Culinary Buys 
Another Bond 


Culinary Alliance 467 of Salinas 
bought another war bond last week, 
this one for $100. The union voted 
also to purchase a bond of the same 
amount next month. 

Secretary-Business Agent Doro- 
thy Johns reports that two former 
members reinistated this week and 
four new members were initiated. 

The union has signed its new 
agreement with all but seven 
houses, the labor council was in- 
formal. Economic action may be 
necessary against these, it was in- 
dicated. 


CIO Pledges Fight 
On ‘Unfair’ Firms 

The new CIO union at Salinas, 
the CIO United Fruit and Vegeta- 
ble Workers, which includes lettuce 
shed workers, asked the AFL cen- 
tral labor council here last week 
for an official list of the “We Don’t 
Patronize” list of AFL labor and 
pledged to support the AFL by 
boycotting firms on the bad list. 

Dixie Tiller, international vice 
president for the CIO union, wrote 
the council that lettuce shed work- 
ers would co-operate with the 
“WDP” list to the fullest extent. 


‘|Tuesday morning, 


FRANK BALL, LABOR LEADER 
AT SALINAS, DIES SUDDENLY 


Salinas, California. 


‘‘He was a good union man!” 
This fitting tribute which means so much to all real 


unionists, is being paid to the late Frank D. 


inent Salinas labor leader. 


Ball, prom- 


Brother Ball was found dead in his pickup truck 


July 7, in Salinas, victim of a heart 


attack, which apparently struck suddenly as he was leav- 


ing work the night before. 
The shock of the sudden and un- 


timely death of Bro. Ball was not 
worn off at time of this writing, 
as all organized labor in Monterey 
County joined in mourning and 
tribute to the popular civic and 
labor leader. 


CITY EMPLOYE 

Brother Ball was employed by 
the Salinas City Street Department 
and had been so employed since 
1933. He was 52, and had moved 
only a few months ago into his 
new home at 617 Park St., Salinas. 

Union members in Salinas knew 
Brother Ball best as secretary- 
treasurer of Hodcarriers, Building 
and Common Laborers Union No. 
272 of Salinas, which post he had 
held many years. For the past four 
months he had been business agent 
of that union, employed while on 
leave of absence from the city 
post, directing activities of laborers 
for the two huge Permanente war 
projects on Monterey County. 
IN CENTRAL BODIES 

For many years Bro. Ball was 
secretary-treasurer of the Mon- 
terey County Central Labor Union 
of Salinas, stepping out of the 
office a year ago because other 
business had been pressing. He was 
the secretary-treasurer of the Sal- 
inas Building Trades Council for 
years, also, until the group was re- 
organized months ago, when he 
retired from that office. 

Although not now holding active 
offices in the two central bodies, 


Bro. Ball had been extremely ac- | 


tive. He was a member of the 
labor council executive board, of 
the organizing committee, of the 
trustees, of the housing committee, 
and of other lesser sub-groups. On 
the building trades he was member 
of all important committees. He 
was holder of credentials as an 
official American Federation of 
Labor organizer. 


CIVIC LEADER 

Besides His union activities, Bro. 
Ball found time for work as a 
member of the Salinas Moose Lod- 
ge 1165, the Salinas American Le- 
gion Post 31 and the Vernon Bf 
Lent post (Salinas) of Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. He was a veteran 
of World War I. 

Bro. Ball was stricken with a 
heart attack on July 1 and was 
forced to leave his office at the 
Labor Temple for the day. His 
leave of absence from the city 
ended July 4 and he returned to 
work Monday, July 6, only to have 
another heart attack just after he 
finished the first day back on his 
street department job. 


JUST OFF WORK 

The ignition of the pickup truck 
was on when police found his body 
slumped down in the machine, 
parked near the library. Bro. Ball 
had finished his work for the day, 
having spent some time patching 
curbing at Main St. and San Luis 
Ave. He had gone to the library 
corner to pick up barriers, which 
still were in the truck. 

Three children survive, Clifford 
T., member of the State Guard in 
San Mateo County; Royly D., and 
Shirley, both of Salinas. Bro. Bail 
was a native of Santa Cruz and 
moved to Salinas about 20 years 
ago. For years he had lived at 
114 Pine St., in Salinas. 

DONNA TAKES OVER 

Shortly after word of the death 
of Bro. Ball spread like wildfire 
through Salinas and the entire 
area, business agents of many 
unions volunteered all possible as- 
sistance to Laborers 272 until the 
new secretary and representative 
was named. 

Two close friends, Lou Koch of 
Carpenters 825 and Lou Jenkins 0 
Plumbers 503, both of Salinas, did 
outside contact work for Bro. Ball’s 
union for several days. 

The union’s office secretary, Don- 
na Spicer, who was grief stricken, 
refused to take time off. She knew 
Bro. Ball probably better than any 
other person he worked with and 
she stayed on the job with the 
simple explanation: “Frank would 
not want me or anyone to quit 
work or make a fuss over it.” 
EVERYONE HELPS 

To Miss Spicer fell the major 
portion of the work of the Laborers 
business office. She made all re- 
ferrals to office and handled money 
matters for the union pending elec- 
tion of a new secretary. 


Biggest tribute, however, came 
from the workers and bosses who 
had known Bro. Ball primarily 
through business contacts and work 
referrals. Led by employers, men 
on almost all jobs donated large 
sums of money to Bro. Ball’s two 
children at home to help them over 
the period until the labor leader’s 
estate was settled. 

City employes joined the dona- 
tions and the central labor council 
ordered $25 sent to the children. 
The fund was near $300 at the end 
of the week. 

CARE OF CHILDREN 

Bro. Ball left no will, and his 
property settlement was uncertain 
at the close of last week. Bulk of 
the estate will go to the children 
put guardianship was unkown. The 
Moose Lodge, which directed fun- 
eral proceedings, offered to send 
the two youngest children to 
“Mooseheart,” Moose lodge home 
for children, until guardianship was 
established or until they were of 
age. 

The union was to meet this week 
to elect a new secretary and busi- 
ness agent to succeed him. 

CLU IN TRIBUTE 

Funeral services were held from 
Muller Mortuary on July 9, with 
hundreds of friends present. Vir- 
tually every business representa- . 
tive in Monterey County attended 
the funeral. Floral offerings were 
too numerous to count and in- 
cluded a huge piece in form of a 
broken wheel, sent by the labor 
council, and a large piece from 
Joseph Marshall, international vice- 
president of the Laborers Union. 

The central labor council paid 
special tribute to Bro. Ball at its 
regular meeting July 10. The coun- 
cil’s charter was draped as the 
group stood silent for a minute. 
The meeting adjourned in his mem- 
ory. 
“The central labor council has 
lost a man who will*be hard to re- 
place,” said President D. D, McAn- 
aney of the council in reference to 
Bro. Ball’s death. 

“Bro. Ball was always active in 
the council and had at heart the 
members of the organization. 

“Bro. Ball measured men by their 
virtues, not by their faults. We will 
go a long way before we can find 
another man as good as Bro. Ball. 
Personally, I can’t believe yet that 
he is gone.” 


‘BUY A BOMB’ 
FUND PROGRAM 
UNDER STUDY 


Salinas, California 

The federal government soon will 

be sent check for some $422, the 
amount raised through the “Buy 
a Bomb for a Bomber” campaign 
of Salinas labor unions and mem- 
bers recently. 
* Guy Paulson, chairman of the 
labor council’s “Buy a Bomb” com- 
mittee, received instructions from 
the U. S. Treasury Dept. regarding 
presentation of the sum to the 
government and how to earmark 
the donation for purchase of bombs 
for bombers. ‘ 

Paulson said some sort of cere- 
mony probably would be arranged. 
He said he wanted the bombs 
brought to be used on enemy muni- 
tion depots or plants and not 0 
the general enemy. populace. 

“The bomb committee had no 
intention or desire through con 
ducting this campaign to work 2 
hardship on people in enemy lands, 
Paulson said. “We want to work 
hardship on their war setup, 
we feel that bombing the people 
themselves would be barbarous.” 

L. L. Collie, chief of the division 
of bookkeeping and warrants fo 
the U. S. Treasury Dept., 
that “under authority contained it 
Sec. 1 of the 2nd war powers ac 
of 1942, approved Mar. 27, 1942, 
Secretary of the Treasury is auth 
orized to accept any gift of mone} 
or other property, real or persona: 
made on condition that it be use 
for a particular war purpose, Th 
secretary is further authorized ¢t 
allocate such gifts to appropriatior 
available for the purchase of wi 
material and furtherance of th 
war program that would best é 
ectuate the intent of the do! 
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OUR ECONOMIC DISORDER 


Could any more unmistakable evidence be supplied 
of the deep seated economic disorder that exists in our 
present day arrangement of things than the brazen way in 
which even a slight wave of prosperity for the common 
people is deplored by their chronic despoilers. All their 
lives they have been enriched on the helplessness of the 
poor, who have had it dinned into their ears from child- 
hood that they depend on the rich for their very existence 
and that some divine providence decreed they should be 
dependent for their livelihood on the crumbs their more 
fortunately situated superiors might out of the goodness 
of their hearts see fit to give them. 
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We are now experiencing a temporary wave of war 
prosperity, due to the abnormal need for goods and un- 
usual demand for labor to produce them. Do the have- 
much people welcome the spreading of this prosperity 
‘toa larger circle of human beings, so as to include the 
majority of workers and farmers, who combined in 
reality produce all our wealth? 


Instead of letting prosperity spread to its heart’s con- 
tent among previously poor people the powers that be 
immediately get busy to dispossess both the workers and 
the farmers-of their increased earnings. This is done 
by jumping the prices so high that all the gains are 
immediately taken from those suddenly started on new 
roads to more prosperous days. If price increases do not 
clean them other methods are invented to take from them 
their earnings. When the war is over and the present 
wave of prosperity starts to recede and disappear entirely 
the temporarily prosperous workers and farmers are apt 
to find themselves tugging away at the small end of the 
horn and again facing poverty. 


What is so shamefully deplorable is that a compar- 


atively few manipulators are permitted to have it in 
their power to dispossess their fellow beings of their in- 
creased earnings, during such a wave of prosperity, in- 
stead of letting them use their increased earnings to really 
get ahead by being enabled to get out of debt, become 
the owners of paid-off homes, and really live better than 
they have ever done before. 


As a matter of actual fact a few socalled financiers 
have it in their power artificially to create hard times. 
They keep people down to a bare existence level and 
frequently force them below that, thus creating wide- 
spread poverty, where the helplessness of the poor leads 
untold numbers of them to accept anything they can get, 
no matter how inadequate, all on the theory that “‘some- 
ining is better than nothing.” 


When labor unions challenge this heartless gouging 
of the poor and helpless and take a firm stand for decent 
iving standards they encounter such a barrage of abuse. 
slander and misrepresentation that a large number of 
people vet fed up with the false idea that unions are 

ful to the averase worker, while the fact of the mat- 
is that the unyielding force of unions, operating in 
uman society, has made better conditions for all from 
me poorest paid workers to the best paid. Dark indeed 
yould be the outlook for labor and the human race in 
eral were it not for the existence in the United Na- 
ons. now at war with Axis Ageressors bent on reduc- 
ae the human race to a state of hopeless slavery, of a 
irile union movement. 


But despite the existence of this tremendous power 
br good, which is the foundation of all true unionism. 

present power of the financial jugglers to nullify all 
he gains made possible through union activity retards 
he progress of the human race. Permitting a force. like 
ur jugclers of wealth, to virtually dominate and rule 
ut land and other lands of earth. is the sad and expensive 
listake the common people of all lands have made. 


_ What a glorious era it would be, if some day in the 
it humanity could enjoy a healthy. resistless and 
tolonved wave of prosperitv, that would be permitted 
} spread to the poorest of the poor, without being 
botaced by financial grafters? 


— What would havven when the great masses of our 
le became freed from the bondage of debt, ager 
t the horror of poverty, and evervbody with just 
ry thrift could become owners of their own homes? 
the many other blessines such an arrat 
t would | cht Bag 


att 
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Recently this writer has been 
receiving first hand accounts of the 
war which we are waging on the 
home front, in the Shipyards, at 
the aircraft factories and son on. 
These reports come from former 
students, intelligent young men 
who are keen observers. Their re- 
ports must be viewed in the light 
of the fact that we are endeavoring 
to do in one or two years a job 
which ordinarily might take a-dec- 
ade. There is bound to be waste, 
disorganization, and confusion. It 
would be a miracle if there were 
no duplication of effort, no un- 
necessary motion. Nevertheless the 
reports are in some respects dis- 
couraging. 

They agree in suggesting that the 
impressive resluts which we are 
achieving in the way of produc- 
tion are the consequence of a sheer 
cassing of manpower. They report 
that the waste js appaling and that 
it is a miracle that anything gets 
done. Results are secured, not be- 
cause the task is being performed 
efficiently, but because so many 
men have been mobilized for the 
task that something is bound to 
happen, According to one report, 
the men in a northern shipyard are 
actually working less thah forty 
per cent of the time that they are 
on the job. According to another 
report the men are often apathetic 
usually unmoved by the relation- 
ship of their efforts to victory, of- 
ten exclusively preoccupied with 
their pay-checks. One does not find 
enough of the crusading zeal either 
among managers or workers. 

These reports may be exagger- 
ated. The conditions they describe 
may be limited to a few plants. 
They do have a brighter side in 
that they suggest that some of the 
more serious evils are being rec- 
tified. Nevertheless, in their total 
impact they are alarming. They in- 
dicate a reliance upon quantity 
rather than quality when we need 
both in order to achieve victory. 
Most alarming and significant is 
the apathy of the men. 

Why should men be apathetic 
when the future of the Civilization 
of which they are a part is at 
Stake? The answers are probably 
three. They are answers which sug- 
gest ways for securing efficiency in 
peace time production as well as 
production in wartime. 

* * * 

In the first place we have not 
yet succeeded in dramatizing the 
job of the average worker. His 
wirk is usually ef the routine vars 
iety. It is often so small a part of 
a larger, more complicated job that 
he is unaware of its significance. 
Pains should be taken to asquaint 
him with its significance and with 
his general importance in our to- 
tal war effort. Nothing gave a 
greater lift to morale in one plant, 
we are told, than the visit of Major 
Doolittle, commander of the squad- 
ron which bombed Tokyo. It was 
hands that we bombed Japan, Doo- 
little told the workers. The result 
was a spectacular rise in morale. 

as * ae 

In the second place workers must 
be given a sens of participation in 
th guidance of their effort. We do 
not believe that workers can or 
Should usurp the functions of man- 
agement. But the men on the floor 
often know a great deal more 
about how to improve operations 
than a distant manager. 

One of our informants tells us 
that after several weeks at an air- 
craft plant he submitted a sugges- 
tion which would have resulted in 
a considerable saving of time. The 
suggestion was simple enough. Men 
would wait in line for as long as 
an hour and a quarter for tools. He 
suggested that the tools be distri- 
buted by someone before the men 
arfived. Everyone concede that the 
Suggestion was useful. No one 
found any objections to it. But he 
was told to forget about it. 

This story has a happy ending. 
Today management is accepting 
and applying the Suggestions of £m. 
ployes as offered either individually 
or collectively through their unions, 
But before management learned 
this lesson the worker might well 
reason that there wag no use try- 
ing to be alert and efficient: no 
one would care, and, if he did get 
an idea, no one would take ad. 
vantage of it, Noting the tolerance 
ef inefficiency and the failure to 
utilize the most elementary sugges- 
lions emanating from employees 
he lost all sense of participation. 
Treated as an automaton, he be- 
came apathetic and lost interest al- 
together. 

There is a third, for more pro- 
found reason for lethargy and 
apathy among both workers and 
Managers. in defense industries, a 
reason which uesetves at least as 
much as @ newspaper columh. We 
shall address ourselves to this rea- 
son next week. 


A PaMILADELPHIA GASOLINE 
STATION CHAIN 1S TRAINING 
YOUNG GIRLS, CHOSEN FOR 
THEIR CHARM, POISE, AND 
ABILITY, TO MAN THE 
STATIONS. 


IRN 1929 18% FEWER WORKERS, 
GETTING 21% LESS PAY, 
MOVED ALMOST !O% MORE. 
FREIGHT THAN IN IQ2ZO ON 
AMERICAN RAILROADS. 


FOR A LIFETIME 
OF FREEDOM— | @ 

BUY WAR BONDS | So W, 
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TO BE SURE THAT THE HAT 
YOu BUY HAS BEEN MADE. 


UNDER 
CONDIT 


DECENT WORKING 
1ONS LOOK FOR 


THIS UNION LABEL UNDER 
THE SWEAT BAND. 
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AMERICA IN THE NEW PA. 
CIFIC, by George E. Taylor. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 
$1.75. 


This is the tale of complicated in- 
ternational conflict in the Orient 
concisely told—and quite free from 
nationalist bias. To Taylor the 
conflict is much more than a clash 
of tanks or a struggle amid air be- 
tween Nippon’s Zeros and our own 
| Flying Fortresses. It is a life and 
death struggle between ways of 
, Civilization and basic human rela- 
,tions. On the basis of his own life 
and experiences in China, the auth- 
or thus evaluates Japanese imperi- 
alist policy and practice: “They do 
|not rule, they occupy; they do not 
"tax, they expropriate; they do not 
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AMERICA AND WORLD MAS. 
TERY, by John MacCormack. 
| Duell, Sloane & Pearce, New York, 
N. Y. $2.75. 

Here is an invigorating discus- 
sion of a problem of primary mag- 
nitude. The author’s theme re- 
volves around Anglo-American ¢co- 
operation as the decisive factor in 
world reconstruction. This conten- 
| tion must be viewed in the light of 
the mounting importance of China, 
Russia and India, once it is a free 
nation—as it must be, if the De- 
mocracies are to win the peace as 
well as the war. Accepting this 
| larger point of view, one must add 
many footnotes of exception to 
| MacCormack’s panacea: “Better 
| than no world order is government 


Bootlegger In 


War Material 


Called Menace 


Investigations of filing stations in 
Eastern; centers by inspectors of 
the Office of Price Administration 
are said to have disclosed “deliber- 


; ate and premeditated bootlegging 


of gasoline on a wholesale scale.” 

When called into court violators 
complained they had been tricked 
by a “female Gesfapo” More spe- 
cifically, they charged that they 
had been induced to violate the ra- 
tioning regulations by “pretty 
blue-eyed girls,” togged out in 
shorts and sweaters, “who would 
hot take no for an answer.” 

On the other hand male investi- 
gators who will never win a prize 
at a beauty contest testified they 
had no difficulty in obtaining gas- 
oline from a large percentage of 
dealers without producing a ration- 
ing card. 

While all the evidence seems to 
prove that gasoline bootlegging has 
been extensive, there is equally 
convincing proof that illegal trans- 
actions are not limited to that in- 
dustry. 

While not talking about it pub- 
licly, OPA officials privately admit 
fears the nation will be faced with 
gigantic “black market” operations 
in all goods where a scarcity ex- 
ists. Preliminary investigations 
into variuos lines are said to haye 
revealed « chiseling rampant and 
growing daily. 

The outlook is made darker by 
the fact that price control regula- 
tions are so designed that they 
encourage rather than prevent il- 
licit transactions. 

Merchants are permitted to 
charge for controlled merchandise 
the highest price received during 
April. Some stores charged more 
than others, and this works to the 
advantage of cheaters, and they are 
exploiting it to the limit. 

For example, a store which is 
compelled to sell sugar at its April 
price of 6 cents a pound may find 
it profitable to divert its supplies 
to stores which may legally charge 
from 8 to 12 cents a pound and 
split the profit. This is a variation 
of the “black market” with which 
it will be difficult to deal, OPA of. 
ficials say, 

A few samples of the problem 
which confronts the government 
were disclosed this week by a 
Washington newspaper. 


It said that right here in Wash- | 


compromise, they terrorize; they|by two strong nations: but better ington a gas igus did : gyi iy, 
do not respect native culture they | Still would be a world government] fice business in tires by selling 


ram their own mystical rubbish | 


down the throats of people far 
more civilized «han themselves.” 
The author effectively traces the 


role of air power as an underminer | 


of sea-power which was once the 
driving force of old-fashioned im: 
perialism. With similar effective. 
ness Taylor makes it clear that the 
choice in the Orient is between a 
new freedom for a billion colonial 
and semi-colonial people and the 


terrible triumph for a modernized, | 


Savage, Nipponese new imperial- 
ism. 


Unionists Pledge 
Tenth of Income 
To Buy War Bond 


Indianapolis, Indiana 

As the nationwide War Bond 
quota drive opens the labor organ- 
izations of Marion County, in the 
very center the United States, have 
set the pace with their unanimous 
endorsement of the Treasury De- 
partment’s program calling upon 
every employed American to in- 
vest a minimum of 10 per cent of 
his income in War Savings Bonds. 

For the first time in the history 
of the labor movement here, repre- 
sentatives of all 192 local unions, 
AFL, CIO, Railroad Brotherhoods 
and Typographers held a joint la- 
bor rally, addressed by Gov. Schric- 
ker and other state and national 
leaders. 

Eugene C. Pullman, state chair- 
man of the War Savings Campaign 
praised organized labor for having 
“Carried the ball and led the way 
in the War Bond Drive in Indiana.” 
He said that, “In all my work in 
campaigns of this kind I have nev- 
er seen such magnificent cooper- 
ation as organized labor is 
the War Bond Drive. 
in front and we’ll win o 
untary plan.” 


| POEM OF 
America's Answer 
“In Flanders Fields 


of laws guaranteed by them.” Page 
| the treaty just concluded between 


than ordinary blessing by our own 
government. Most stimulating in 
| the volume are the sections deal- 
ing with “world revolution” and 
isolationism as a neurosis. 

* * * 

NORTH AMERICA, WHEEL OF 
‘THE FUTURE, by Hawthorne 
Daniel. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, N. Y. $2.75. 

In its historical narrative, this 
volume is lucid and factual; in its 
| Prophecies the book is a bit too 
| simple in form and content. He is 
putting too much in a nutshell. Let 
me illustrate: It’s one thing to say 
that our country will be the eco- 


’ 4 
an Axis victory, it will continue so. 
However, it’s something else to 
speak of Holland’s role in the fu- 
ture and say: “Even were their 
(the Dutch) limited home in Eur- 
ope to be permanently overrun, 
they could transfer their empire 
Capital to Java and still remain a 


Labor Council in Nat. 
Capitol Helps Defense 


Washington, D. C 

The Central Labor Union of 

Washington, D. C. has contributed 

$70,000 to Civilian Defence to date, 

and has subscribed a fund of $128,. 

000 each of the union members con- 
tributing one day’s pay. 


— 
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to John McCrae's 


Rest in peace, ye Flanders dead. 

The fight that ye so bravely led 2 
We've taken up. And we will keep 
True faith with you who lie asleep 


With each.a cross 


mark his bed, 


to 


In Flanders fields. 
Fear not that ve have died for naucht. 


The te 


rch ye threw to us we caucht. 


will hold it hich 


|England and Russia with more 


them illegally to foreign embassies, 
One diplomat, it was reported, was 
compelled to disgorge 50 tires thus 
acquired. 


Little Luther 


“What is that noise out there?” 
shouted Mr. Dilworth. 

“Oh, Jimmy and I,” replied Lit- 
tle Luther from the backyard, “are 
trying to get this kid brother’s 
teething ring for the scrap rubber 
drive.” 

“Now, Luther, as much as I ad. 
mire your patriotism, I don’t think 
you should take the baby’s ring.” 

“But, father, if Standard Oi! can 
do it, why can’t we?’ 

“What in Heaven’s name are you 
alking about, Luther? 

Standard Of] got to do with it?” 

“I heard a mah down at the cor- 
ner say the way Standard Oil and 
the Nazies took the synthetic rub- 
ber formulas away from the U. S. 
was like taking candy away from 
a baby.” 

“Must be some fifth columnist. 
I never heard such talk.” 

“Why did Standard Oi! turn over 

patents to this Farben whatever 
its name is?” 

“My boy, I don’t know exactly 
but it was undoubtedly in the 
best interests of that great Amer- 
ican company and of our eoun- 
try.” 

“How could it help our country 
er the company to destrey fac- 
tories in the U. S. white letting 
the Nazies go ahead and build 
them over theré?” 

“It 


country.” 
“But the paper says a bunch 
stockholders are suing because 
the deal lost Standard Oi $1090,. 
600,000.” 
F “Walt ‘til tomorrow, 
an 


“And is it all right if we take 
the baby’s rubber pants, too?” 


Editor of Oregon Labor 
Paper on Schoo! Board 


; Portiand, Oregor 

S. Eugene Alien, editor of the 

Oregon Labor Press, official pub- 

lication of the Oregon State Fed- 

eration of Labor, became director 

of the Portland, Oregon School 
® four year term, Allen ran f 
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‘Los Angeles Labor is 


Solidly Back of Olson 


Los Angeles, California 
An all out organized labor elec- 


tion effort behind a slate headed 
by Governor Olson and Lieutenant 
Governor Patterson is the aim of 
Labor’s Unity for Victory Com- 
mittee in Los Angeles. 

The Victory Committee, which 
represents more than 200,000 AFL, 
CIO, Railroad Brotherhood and in- 
dependent unionists in this area, 
has issued a list of candidates, rec- 
ommending that its affiliates en- 
dorse them. 

Besides Olson and Patterson, the 


Unions Go After 
Hans Kaltenborn 


Chicago, Illinois 

If the Pure Oil Co. thought it 
pulled a smart trick by hiring Hans " 
V. Kaltenborn as its radio commen- 
tator, it guessed 100% _ wrong. 

The Chicago Industrial Union 
Council has condemned the com- 
Ppany’s choice, and urged affiliated 
unions to place Pure Oil gas sta. 
tions on the unfair list until Kal- 
tenborn is rémoved. 

Kaltenborn was one of the insti. 
gators of the anti-labor drive 


| against labor’s wage standards last 


spring, and his talks falsely in- 


Victory Committee cals for a unit- cited many people into attacks on 
ed labor okeh for State Senator | Workers and unions. 


Robert W. Kenny, candidate for 
attorney general; Secretary of 
State Paul Peek, incumbent, and 
George Knox for State treasurer. 
eee eT Maat a) eae eae ee 


identifying insignia for military air- 
raft to avoid Possible confusion 
of American planes with enemy 
planes, The insignia is a five point- 
2d white star within a blue circle. 


| 


| 


| 


The Army has adopted a new | 


| the rate at which they are choosing 
; Unions to represent them, the Na. 
;. tional Labor Relations Board re- 
| vealed. 


Unions Win 88 Per Cent 
Of Labor Board Polls 


Washington, D, ¢ 
Workers are breaking records in 


During May, the board said, 107, 


Red and white tail markings have ; 000 workers marched to the polls, 


been eliminated. 


Mlieanp pci oi ie 
DEMAND THE UNION LABEI 


double last ye ar’s number, and 
88 per cent of the elections were 


iwon by unions. 
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MONTEREY 


MIDWAY DRUG STORE 


F. J. NICHOLAS 


DRUGS—LIQUORS 


Labor Temple, 601 Lighthouse Ave. 


Phone 6325 New Monterey. 
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> “WE NEVER CLOSE” 


“REASONABLE PRICES” 


HERB’S DEL MAR COFFEE SHOP 


100% UNION 
In Hotel Del Mar Opposite Grove Theatre 


605 LIGHTHOUSE AVE. 
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PACIFIC GROVE 


LA TIENDAS DRIVE-IN MARKET 


Groceries, Fruits, Vegetables--Choic. 


Choice Selected 


e Liquors of Al Kinds--Phone 4566 


Meats—Phone 4677 


FREE DELIVERY 


Corner Del Monte and Tyler Sts. 
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UNION DIRECTORY 


MONTEREY 
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CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—Vice-President for 
San Mateo, Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz and Monterey 
Counties—Thomas A. ®mall, San Mateo, California, Phone San 


Mateo 3-8789. 


BAKERS 24 (Watsonville Branch)—Meets first Saturday of each month 


at 3 p.m. Pres., 
Niebling, 28 East 


Ford St.; 
St., San Jose. 


Jasper Svien, 202-c Third St., 


Rec, Sec., Martin 


Bus. Rep., Harry Miller, 72 N Second 


BARBERS LOCAL 896—President, Ralph Lester; secretary-treasurer, A. 


H. Thompson, 243 Alvarado S 
day of each m 
(BARTENDERS A 


rado St. Pres,, 


James McNally; 


eetings held first Thurs. 

all, 301 Alvarado Ave. 
TAURANT EMPLOYES 483— 
P-m. above The Keg, 301 Alva- 
Sec., Pear] Bennett; Bus. Agent, 


Steve (Red Duaine) Smario, 301 Alvarado Ave., Phone 6734, 


BRICK MASON LOCAL UNION NO 16—Meets 
P.M: President, 


and fourth Friday, 8:00 


Carpenters’ Hall secons 
F. B. Hair, P. O. Box 


264, Watsonville; Fin.-Sec., M. Real, 154 Eldorado, Monterey, Phone 


pr Rec.-Sec., Geo. Houde, 208 Carmel Ave., 


President: 
4292: Dale Ward, Busi 
Phone 6744, Res. Phon 
BUTCHERS 506 


(Monterey Branch) —Pres,, 


Pacific Greve, Phom 


OUNCIL OF MONTE 
y, 8:00 P. M., Carpenters’ Hal 
Recording Secretary, Phone 
. Office: 701 Hawthorne St, 


Phil Mosley; Ree. Sec., 


CARPENTERS 1323—Meet first and third Monday 8:00 p. m. at Carpen- 


ters’ Hall, Monterey. Pres., 
cific Grove, phone 
cific Grove, phone 
son Ave. 
ELECTRIC 
terey, 


th, 770 Junipero St., Pa- 
Allen, 501 Forrest, Pa- 
c., D. L. Ward, 400 Gib- 


.-Treas., Roy 


2, Box 144, Salinas, Phone Salinas 5460. 
RY WORKERS UNION OF PACIFIC, MONTEREY 


COUNTY—Meets on call. Pres., D. R. 
Office, 648 Ocean View Ave. 
AND COMMO 


Bus. Agent, Ivan Sinner, 
HODCARRIERS, BUILDING 


Cameron; Sec., Morgan King; 


in New Labor Temple, Monterey, first 


p.m. Pres., Robert Dalton, 

son, P. O. 

Grove; Bus. 
(\NTERNATION 


R. Middleton, Pacific 
Res. 3741. 
STAGE EMPLOYES 
AL 611—Meets first 
nville Labor Temple; , 
Bus. Agent, Jamés 
-R; Rec. Sec., Chas, 


Meets in Salinas Labor Temple second and 


resident, Roy 


R. Benge, Hillby St,, Mon- 


820; Secretary-Treasurer, Dean S. Siefert, 
hone Salinas ~$74. 


Thompson; Sec., Wayne Ed 


Acting Secretary, Ralph Lester. 
MONTEREY COUNTY FEDERATED 
Wednesday, 5:06 


Monterey second 


8 
; Treas., 
ve., phone 7622, 


TEACHERS NO. 457—Meet in 
P. M. Fin.-Sec., Wayne Edwards, 


823 Johnson Ave., Monterey, Phone 7622. 


MUSICIANS PROTECTIVE UNION OF MONTEREY 


COUNTY, Local 


No. 616: Meets second Monday of the month at 8:00 p.m., Salinas 
Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro Street. Kenneth Ahrenkeil, Secretary; 


Stanley Belfils, President. 


MOTOR COACH EMPLOYES, Division 192—President, Harry M. Fox 


Jr.; Secretary, Herman R. 


; Bach. 
PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPER HANGERS 


272—Meet second 


and fourth Tuesdays in Bartenders’ Hall at 8:00 p.m. Pres., W. A. 


Bjornvold, Box 192, Carmel, 
Hazelwood, Res. Rt. 1, Box 142, 


Res. 571 Pine St., Pacific Grove, 
PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS NO. 
third Friday, Carpenters’ Hall, Monterey, 8:00.P.M. Presiden 
Secretary, V. J. Willoughby, 152 


"LUMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS NO. 
Monterey, second and fourth Friday 


Smith, Monterey; Financial 
Avenue, Pacifie Grove. 


Allen Wilson, 
Sec., Henry Diaz, 1271 Third 


Phone 606R; Fin. Sec.-Treas., J. C, 
Monterey; Rec. 


Sec., Roy Hamilton, 


337—Meet first anc 
t, Earl 
Carmel 


62—Meet in Carpenters’ Hall 
at 8:00 P. M. a a 


Phone 5535. 


211 Ninth Street, Pacific Grove, Phone 4591; 
street, Monterey, Phone 
POST OFFICE CLERKS, Monterey. Branch No. 1292 of 


. 386. 
National Fea- 


eration of Post Office Clerks (AFL)—Meets first Friday of month. 


Pres., Boyd Beall; Vice-Pres. 
SEINE AND LIN 


-Treas., Art 
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NEW YORK LABOR UNIONS 
LAUNCH GIGANTIC DRIVES 
FOR WAR BOND PURCHASES 


New York City, N. Y. 


‘This city’s 975 local labor unions have united their 


resources ahd manpower behind the special Pledge Drive 


for War Bonds, and a survey by the 


Treasury Department 


indicated that most labor union members in the metro- 


politan area are co-operating 
ings Plans. 

Officials of the AFL, CIO and 
Railroad Brotherhoods reported | 
that their members had approved | 


them part of their pay in War 
Bonds, and that in some Cas€s the 
deductions for this purpose ran as 
high as 25 percent. However, it 
was evident in the survey that mest 
of the unions had not yet achieved 
the Treasury’s over-all average of 
10 per cent of each company pay- 
roli. 

Not content with making part of 
their own earnings available to 
the government to help pay the 
cost of winning the war, Many 
yunionists have assumed the role 
of bond salesmen outside their own 
ranks. Thousands of insurance 
agents affiliated with the CIO of- 
fice workers’ union ask every Pros- 


American Medical 
Psociation Foe 
Of Public Health 


The leadership of the American 
Medical Association has learned 
nothing from the trend of the times 
and the verdicts of the courts. It 
is still opposed to health co-opera- 
tives as a means of spreading medi- 
eal care more widely among the 
population and budgeting its cost. 
That is what the A.M.A. means 
when, after its conviction on a 
charge of anti-trust law violation 
was upheld yesterday by the Unit- 
ed States Court of Appeals, it an- 
hounced that the case will be taken 
te the Supreme Court. 

A privately organized co-opera- 
tive, the Group Health Association, 
was set up in Washington in 1937 
with a membership of 2500 Fed- 
eral employes. It now has more 
than 84,000 members. These mem- 
bers pay dues, and when they or 
their families become ill, they are; 
eared for by doctors employed by 
the co-operative. 

The District of Columbia Medi- 
eal Society (whose conviction is 
also upheld) worked with the 
A. M. A. in trying to put the or- 
ganization out of business, by 
threatening expulsion from mem- 
bership of doctors who entered its 
employ, excluding them from 
Washington hospitals, even threat- 
ehing expulsion of its members | 
who sat in medical consultations 
with Group Health doctors. 

The defendants do not deny 
these activities, but contend.they 
had a right to engage in them. The 
Appellate Court finds, on the con- 
trary, that they engaged in “con- 
certed criminal action to prevent 
the people from developing new 
methods of serving their needs.” 

Especially now, with a great 
shortage of physicians all over the 
country because so many are need- 
ed in the armed services, the A. 
MLA. leaders could gracefully with- 
draw from their stubborn attitude, 
as many members would like to 
see them do. Instead, these lead- 
ers are determined to fight to the 
last ditch against the slightest de- 
viation from the ancient private- 
fee system. The Supreme Court 
has already rejected several of the 

ints on which the A.M.A. at first 
@ its case. In view of the 

iously faint hope for a favor- 
able verdict, it is nothing but die- 
hard obstructionism that now 
causes it to carry on the struggle. 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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in regular Payroll War Sav- 


pective purchaser of an insurance 
policy to buy War Stamps as well. 
Sales of stamps have averaged 


proposals to have employers give | about $25 a month for every agent 
1 


n the New York district. The 
same policy is followed by wnion- 
ized restaurant cashiers and rent- 
ing library clerks and by subway 
newstand agents, all cf whom wear 
big lapel buttons proclaiming their 
readiness to sell stamps to those 
who want to take all or part of 
their change in that way. 
CLOTHING WORKERS AID 

The Amalagmated Clothing 
Workers of America, CIO, was cne 
of the very first unions to plan its 
own War Bond campaign on a 
city-wide and nation-wide scale, 
and to issue its own special War 
Bond literature. 

The Textile Workers Union, CIO, 
attempted for a time to publish in 
its official organ an honor roll of 
locals with outstanding records of 
pond sales, but found it impossible 
to keep abreast of the volumne of 
purchases. 

“CHECK-OFF” FOR IBEW 

Under an agreement with Local 
3 of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, A. F. of L., 
1200 New York electrical contrac- 
tors check off 10 per cent of the 
regular pay of their workers and 
put it into War Bonds. 

The Allied Printing Trades Coun- 
cil, another A. F. of L. affiliate, 
hopes to complete the year with a 
record of $5,000,000 in bond sales. 

With the approval of the Treas- 
ury Department, the garment, up- 
holsterers and hatters unions have 
had special jackets put around the 
regular War Stamp Books which 
they use. 

In the display field the Window 
Trimmers Union has’ decorated 
windows on all the main avenues 
and thoroughfares, contacting the 
owners of empty shops and getting 
permission to put War Bond signs 
in the vacant store fronts. 


Mexican Unions 
Favor Smashing 


Adolf to Atoms 


Mexico City, Mexico 

Organized labor, widely recog- 
nized as the moving force behind 
Mexico’s declaration of war against 
the Axis last week went into action 
against the Axis Fifth Column, 
which is maneuvering behind the 
scenes to sabotage Mexico’s war 
effort. 

Fidel Velasquez, general secre- 
tary of the Confederation of Mexi- 
can Workers (CTM), and Lom- 
bardo Toledano, president of the 
Confederation of Latin American 
Workers (CTAL), have asked the 
government to confiscate the many 
Axis-owned businesses in Mexico. 
Meanwhile, every Mexican labor 
organization has declared a for- 
mal boycott of ail Axis enterprises. 

The CTM’s first act was to or- 
ganize the Committee of National 
Defense and Struggle against Nazi- 
Fascism, which united, for the first 
time in recent Mexican history, re- 
presentatives of rival labor groups, 
farmers, political parties and in- 
dustrialists. 

The committee includes Mexico’s 
major political party, the Party of 
the Mexican Revolution, its major 
business group, the Miners’ Union, 
and a number of labor and farm 
organizations. 
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AND 
VACATION TIME 

Here is the latest Scotch story: 

Two farm hands wanted a holi- 
day, and one of them approached 
their employer. 

“Hoots,” said the farmer, “a 
holiday—why, it’s no’ many weeks 
since ye had the two meenits si- 
lence.” 

* * *- 
SURE TEST 

“Fialt; who goes there?” 

“American.” 

“Advance and recite the second 
verse of ‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’.” 

“J don’t know it.” 

“Proceed, American!” 

* * * 
TRUE TO FORM 

Auntie: “But what has your boy 
friend’s army career got to do with 
him staring at every pretty girl 
he sees?” 

Niece: “Oh, he’s in the observa- 
tion corps.” 

* * * 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES 

Hopeful—What do you have in 
the shape of automobile tires? 

Clerk—Funeral wreaths, life pre- 
servers and doughnuts. 

* * * 
WELL DONE 

An English paper published this 
advertisement: 

“For Sale: Baker’s business; 
good trade; large oven; present 
owner has been in it for seven 
years; good reasons for leaving.” 

* * * 
JUST PLAYED BEFORE 

“How long have you worked in 
this office?” 

“Since they threatened to fire 
me.” 

* * 
POEM OF PASSION 

A city and a chorus girl 

Are much alike, ’tis true; 
A city’s built with outskirts, 
A chorus girl is too. 
* * * 
MORAL: KEEP OUT 

Sergeant: “Any of you men got 
a dirty uniform?” 

Private (hoping for a new uni- 
form-: “Yes, sergeant, look at me.” 

Sergeant: “You’ll do. Report to- 
morrow morning at 6:30 for coal 
shoveling.” 

ok co 3 
POOR WILLIE 

Teacher: “What does fortifica- 
tion mean?” 

Willie: “A large fort.” 

Teacher: “What does ratification 
mean?” , 

Willie: “A large rat.” 

* * * 
BRAND NEW EXCUSE 

Pleading a “slight delay due to 
unavoidable circumstances,’a ma- 
rine stationed at Midway Island 
recently wrote to the Marine Corps 
Institute asking whether the delay 
would affect his record as a stu- 
dent. The institute responded that 
it would not. 

Another marine wrote, “I lost my 
text books in the raid on Pearl 
Harbor. Could you send me some 
more?” He got them. 

x * * 
A CALENDAR ROMANCE 
Our hero was the common sort, 
when all is said and done; 
He worked his head off daily and 
was out to get the Mon 
The reason for his diligence was 
commonplace, ‘tis true— 
He tried to swell his salary so 
it would suffice for Tue. 
And maybe that’s the reason why 
one day he lost his head, 
And, falling on his knees, he cried, 
“Oh, maiden, wilt thou Wed.?” 
He may have thought this sudden, 
but it seemed not so to her; 
She lisped a quick acceptance and 
said forcibly, “Yeth Thur.” 

But when they went to keeping 
house he feared that he would 
die; 

For, oh, that modern maiden could 
neither bake nor Fri. 

She could not run a bungalow, or 
even run a flat, 

So on many sad occasions in a 
restaurant they Sat. 

But he forgave her everything—as 

man has always done, . 
When she presented him one day 

with a bouncing baby Sun. 

*& * * 
DEEP STUFF 

Letter from college student: 
“Dear Dad: Gue$$ what I need 
mo$t of all? That’$ right. $end it 
along. Be$t wi$hes. Your on, 
Tom.” 

Letter from dad to son: “Dear 
tom: NOthing ever happens here. 
we kNO you like your school. 
Write us aNOther letter aNOn. 
Jimmie was asking about you Mon- 
day. NOw we have to say good- 


* %. * 

NOT INTERESTED 

An oral examination was in pro- 
gress. The professor picked upon 
a dumb-looking character for his 
first questions. : 
“Who signed 
‘Charta?” - 

No ‘answer. 

“Who was Bonny Prince, Char- 
lie?” 

No afiswer. ete 
“Where were you on Monday?” 
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“THEY'RE NOT GOING TO PUSH 


TABOR FOES TRY TO TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF PLEDGE OF 
UNIONS TO HALT STRIKES 
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ME AROUND!" 


Reactionaries Commence 


Sniping at Labor 


WAGNER ACT LAUDED | 
BY UTAH SOLON AS 
A ‘MAGNA CARTA’ 


Washington, D. C. 


The House Appropriations Committee has been 


under fire for waging a sniping campaign at 


Labor Relations Board. 


the National 


Senator Abe Murdock (Dem., Utah), told the Sen- 


ate that the committee, by 
action, is doing its best to 


coerce and cajole, the board by 


mittee’s reports outrageous con- | 
ditions which have the effect of | 
law because no government agency 
would dare dirregard them.” 

“The enemies of the board,” Mud- 
dock declared, “have never ceased 
for one minute to keep sniping at 
it, to keep boring from within 
wherever the opportunity present- 
ed itself. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee failed to do—to emasculate 
and do away with the board.” 


USURP CONGRESS’ POWER 
Unless committees are restrained 

from using their power to promote 

private vendettas, Murdock insisted, 


AFL ‘ALL-OUT’ 
BEHIND DRIVE 
FOR WAR BOND 


Washington, D. C. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor is enlisting its entire resources 
behind the Treasury Department’s 
War Bond Quota Campaign, and 
its field staff has been placed at 
the disposal of the War Savings 
Staff to help promote the Payroll 
Savings Plan among its 5,000,000 
union members. 

As the first step to further this 
plan, the Treasury Department 
appointed Frank Fenton, Director | 
of Organization for the AFL, and 
four of his regional directors as 
special assistants to the War Sav- 
ings Staff, and they have already 
gone to work as dollar-a-year men. 
The regional directors are John J. 
Murphy, North Atlantic States, 
George L. Googe, the South, Harry 
O'Reilly, Middle West ,and Daniel 
V. Flanagan, Far West. 

After a meeting with Secretary 
Morgenthau, Harold N. Graves, as- 
sistant to the secretary, and James 
L.. Houghteling, director of nation- 
al organizations for the War Sav- 
ings Staff, the five AFL leaders @x-_ 
pressed the belief that their mem- 
bers would “m 
AFL pledge of a 


billion dollars in 


War Bonds, and they formulated 


in coope 


“meet and beat” the | 


high-handed and _ arbitrary 


“hamstring and impede, to 


writing into the com- 


Congress might as well abdicate. 
The fight against the board, he 

said, is being waged by those who 

have been opposed to it from the 


| beginning and have fought it every 


step of the way. 

“The Wagner Act,” Murdock said, 
‘dg the Magna Carta of labor. Its 
guarantee of collective bargaining 
is the cornerstone of the rights of 
labor. It is the bulwark of liberty of 
labor.” 

“Those who seek to destroy it | 
would, if they could, enslave the 
toilers. Its enemies tried to destroy 
the act in the courts; when it was 
declared constitutional, employers 
were toid to disregard it. The Smith 
committee was merely a continua- 
tion of this vicious campaign. 

“Having lost in all these battles, 
foes of labor are now trying to ac- 
complish by indirection what they 
were unable to accomplish di- | 
rectly.” 


Board 


Green Lauds Red 
Army: ‘Keep Up 
Fight, Yankees 
Are Coming! 


New York City 

Before a wildly cheering audi- 
ence that thronged Madison Square 
Garden, Pres. William Green of 
the American Federation of Labor 
called upon the, United Nations 
to open a second front in Europe 
“at the earliest possible moment.” 

Mr. Green led off a group of dis- 
tinguished speakers at the rally 
who pleaded for aid to Russian War 
Relief. The AFL chief said Feder- 
ation members already have con- 
tributed more than $100,000 to this 
cause “but that is just a tiny down- 
payment on what they will give.” 

“This is a people’s war,” he de- 
clared. “The people of America 
and the people of Russia are in the 
same boat. They will share their 
resources generously, just as they 
will share the glory of victory tri- 
umphantly.” 

Striking a confident note, Mr. 
Green said: 

“Our victory message tonight to 
the unwilling slaves of Hitler in 
Germany and in the conquered na- 
tions is: “It won’t be long now!” 

“And to the brave and uncon- 
querable people of Russia we send 
this word: “Keep up the good fight 
for the Yanks are coming!” 
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Washington, D. C. 


Powerful anti-union employers, taking advantage of 


labor's “no-strike” pledge, 


paign to freeze wages and destroy workers’ rights, 


leaders charge here. 


Heading up this drive are the 
“Little Steel” group, which tried to 


terrorism and bloodshed in 
never reconciled themselves 
in their industry. 

Throughout the nation other em- 
ployers are likewise taking a hard- 
boiled stand against requests of 
workers for adjustment of sub- 
standard wages or improvement 
of working conditions. 

Hide Behind Henderson 

Many are hiding behind the skirts 
of Leon Henderson, price adminis- 
trator, claiming he “wants, wages 
frozen.” As a result, unions 
some cities are declaring publicly 
they can no longer be held re- 


| sponsible for enforcing the “no- 


strike” policy. 

“Employers in many instances 
are not approaching the confer- 
ence table in good faith,” declared 
President Harvey W. Brown of the 
International Association of Mach- 
inists. 

“They seem to think that because 
labor has laid down its chief eco- 
nomic weapon—the  strike—they 
can stall off legitimate demands of 
workers. 


PLOT TO ‘FREEZE 
PAY OF WORKERS 
GIVEN A SETBACK 


Washington, D. C. 
Confronted with the united op- 
position of organized labor 


certain government officials and 
employers to prevent wage in- 
creases met with a number of set- 
backs. 

The National War Labor Board 
rebuffed the pay-freezers when it 
granted wage increases ranging up 
to ten cents an hour to fifteen 
thousand employees of five com- 
panies. The War Production Board 


set machinery in motion for stand- | 


ardizing wages in the aircraft in- 
dustry in cooperation with organ- 
ized labor, which will mean in- 
creases for workers now receiving 
substandard pay. “Wage stabiliza- 


tion cannot be accomplished by! 
freezing existing wage rates,” de- | 


clared the board’s opinion written 
by Wayne L. Morse. 

Meanwhile the American Feder- 
ation of Labor declared in “Labor’s 
Monthly Survey” that the wage 
stabilization proposal menaces col- 
lective bargaining. 

“The drive to ‘stabilize’ wages 
threatens to substitute decisions by 
government boards for free collec- 
tive bargaining agreements, and to 
dictate a policy of no wage in- 
creases,” the Survey said. “To sti- 
fle collective bargaining is to de- 
stroy the free labor movement in 
America. Is wage policy to be dic- 


tated by a government board in-| 
by | 


stead of being formulated 
unions and managements? 


Bill Green Gets 
Chinese Message 


The Chinese Labor Society has 
addressed a cable to Willim Green, 
president of the AFL, and Philip 
Murray, president of the CIO, in 
response to their messages to the 
workers throughout the world. 

The cable supported the view 
of the two American labor leaders 
that China must “see that 1942 
becomes the graveyard of Hitler- 
ism, Japanese militarism, and all 
they stand for.” Chinese workers 
in temporily-occupied areas, the 
cable asserts, continue unceasing- 
ly their struggle against the in- 
vader and his satellites, while 
those in Free China are exerting 
every effort to increase produc- 
tion, vowing to “put out the flame 
of aggression and win the most 
glorious victory for humanity.” 


Shipfitters Teach San 
Quentin Inmates Trade 


A number of journeymen ship- 
fitters of San Francisco go over to 
San Quentin twice weekly to teach 
prison inmates who are eligible to 
parole. While it does not qualify 
a man as a shipfitter it does fam- 
iliarize with trade terms, blue- 
print reading and general “know- 
how” which enables the learner to 
advance more rapidly in the trade 
when he goes to work. Fourteen 
graduates of the classes are work- 
ing since their paroles were grant- 
ed. Marine electrical, spray paint- 
ers and welders organizations have 
been asked to start classes, too. 


instrument Ban Throws 
Out 12,000 Employees 


in | 


to | 
: . | 
“wage freezing,” this scheme of | 


have embarked on a cam- 


labor 


corporations of the 
smash unions by 


the 1937 strikes, and have 


to the advance of unionism 
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Twist “F. D.’s” Appeal 

“Some of them are trying to 
twist President Roosevelt’s appeal 
for wage stabilization into a wage- 
freezing ul timatum. Others are 
falling back on Henderson in their 
alibis for refusal to make adjust- 
standard.” 

Brown warned that there is 
| “trouble ahead” unless the hard- 
boiled bosses stop their “stalling 
| tactics.” In some communities, he 
|said, the industrial situation has 
|become “tense and explosive” be 
cause of the employers’ attitude. 


Blames Trust 
For National 
Steel Shortage 


Washington, D. C. 

Responsibility for the critical 
shortage of steel was laid on the 
doorstep of the Steel Trust last 
week by two Democratic Sena- 
tors—Joseph C. O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming and Harry S. Truman cf 
Missouri. 

They made their charges before 
the Senate Agriculture commit tee 
investigating the production of in- 
| dustrial alcohol and synthetic rub- 
ber. 

O’Mahoney told the committee 
that scientists of the Bureau of 
| Mines have devised a method of 
| producing pig iron which can be 
/used as a substitute for scrap iron 
in steel manufacturing. The pro- 
|duct is called “sponge iron,” and 
'can be produced from the lowest 
grades of ore at, relatively small 
cost. It has additional advantages 
;from the standpoint of steel pro- 
| duction, O'Mahoney said. 
| OPPOSED BY MONOPOLY 

But steel concerns, the Senator 
asserted, have discouraged the use 
of the process because it might in- 
terfere with their monopolistic con- 
trol after the war. 

“It has been represented to me,” 
O’Mahoney testified, “that pure 
iron can be made by the sponge 
process at $5 per ton less than i 
| is being made by the blast furnace 
method. With the comparatively 
small investment required to build 
plants, and the fact that operation 
is so much more economical than 
the coke oven process one is 
prompted naturally to inquire why 
the process has not been utilized 
by the industry. 

“The answer is that the de- 
centralization of the manufacture 
of pig iron rendered possible by 
this method would tend to destroy 
the concentrated control which has 
been built up over a half century 
in the iron and steel industry.” 


Culinary Gains 
‘At Bakersfield 


Bakersfield, California 
Fred West, organizer for the 
Culinary Crafts in Bakersfield, re- 
ports successful negotiation of a 
contract which increases wages 25 
per cent for all dishwashers and 
miscellaneous workers; 10 per cent 
for cooks, and 15 per cent for 
waitresses. A 10 per cent increase 
was won for maids;and housemen 
as well as for all other categories. 
Winning the new wage scales not 
only helps to pull up these work- 
ers from their sub-standard earn- 
ing level, but it will strengthen im- 
measureably the unions in this fer- 
ritory. 


Says New War Weapons 
To Give Japanese Hell 


“It ig no idle boast that Hitler’s 
hordes and the Japs have some 
frightful surprises coming to 
them.” 

So declared the Aircraft Year 
Book for 1942, standard reference 
work of the aviation industry, re- 
leased last week. It said that there 
are many new developments under 
way—‘“not experimental, but ac- 
tually in production and promising | 
soon to give the enemy one joit. 
after another.” 


| 


About 12,006 workers are affect- | jects, 
led by the stop order on musical 


000,000. They include Air 


Branded “SALINAS SELECT” Meats 
“RODEO BRAND” Sausages and Skinless 


Frankfurters 
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Salinas Paint & Wall Paper Store 


PICTURE FRAMES TO ORDER 
PAINT—WALL PAPER 


38 W. GABILAN ST. SALINAS, CALIF. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR . 


POLLY ANNA BREAD 
POLLY ANNA BAKERY SALINAS 
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Ambulance Service 
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Birlh Record 
Red Tape Cut 
In New Order 


Washington, D. C. | 

Birth certificates to prove Amer- 
ican citizenship for persons who 
want jobs in plants where work on 
secret or confidential government 
contracts is being done will no 
longer be required, Paul V. Mc 
Nutt, War Man-power Chairman, 


|| announces. 


TE FEDERATION OF LABOR—Vice-President fon 
anta Clara, San Benito. Santa Cruz and Monterey 


mas A. Small, 


y third S 
Temple, 117 Pajaro St. Sec., -H. 
; Pres., Ed Holstein; Bus. Agent, 
Temple, San Jose, Phone Santa Clara 322-J. 
JOURNEYMEN BARBERS 827—Meets every third 
at 8:00 p.m., Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; 
Sec., W. G. Kenyon. 


BARTENDERS UNI 


San Mateo, California, Phone San 


Monday of month 
Pres., Nate Freeman; 


A new procedure developed joint- 
ly by the army and navy, the War 
Manpower Commission, and the U. 
S. Employment service; he said, 
calls for merely a simple declara- 
tion that the applicant for a job is 
a citizen. This declaration, how- 
ever, must be signed by the work- 
er in the presence of an army or 
navy district procurement factory 
or plant protection representative. 
War and navy contractors and sub- 
contractors have been notified of | 
the new procedure, and the U. S. 
employment offices have been in- 
structed to assist employers and 
workers in carrying it out. 

Information from the United 
States employment offices through- 


out the country indicated, Mr. Mc- 
Nutt explained, that many valu- 
able man-hours of production were 
being lost because of difficulties 
and delays in obtaining birth certi- 
ficates. State bureaus of vital sta- 
tistics have been unable to keep up 
with the mounting number of re- 
quests, with the result, he added, 


that work on many urgent war 
contracts has been delayed. 


— — 


Unionists Demand 
Baseball Leagues 
Abolish Jim Crow 


Washington, D. C. 
Thousands of CIO members in 
three of the best baseball cities 
of the nation last week demand- 
ed that the major leagues end 
their Jim Crow policies of re- 
fusing to employ Negro players. 


The giant Ford Local of the! 


troit, with the New York City CIO| 


MONTEREY COUNTY LABOR NEWS . 


“Give us more” is the constant cry of the men on the fighting 
front to the men on the production front. “Give us more” guns and 


planes and tanks. 


can win freedom and liberty and the way 


“Give us more” of every weapon with which we 


of life we all desire. This 


is one answer from the production soldiers—a rack of Garand rifles 
on their way to the shipping room. Soon the rifles will be in the 


hands of our soldiers in 


Australia, Ireland, Iceland, and a dozen other 
points on the world-wide battlefront. 


Labor Government of New 


Lealand Protects People 
In Sickness and Old Age 


The United States is host to a 
Nash, minister of finance of New Zealand and 


Walter 


unique personality in 


President of the Labor Party there, who is a representa- 


tive of that dominion in the Pacific War Council. 


Mr. 


Nash, English born, is of middle class background, and 
United Auto Workers Union in De-| WaS a wholesale merchant who immigrated to New Zea- 


land after his marriage. There he 


joined the Labor Party, 


Order Workers 


To ‘Double Up’ | Wins Approval 


On Auto Rides 


Washington, D. C. 

Joint labor-management commit- 
tees to organize transportation 
plans for war workers are urged 
by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. 

Primary purpose of the OPA’s 
recommendations is the saving of 
tires on cars owner by war workers 
who must travel several miles to 
reach their jobs each day. While 
the OPA specifically proposed that 
car-pooling programs “be organ- 
ized and administered by joint la- 
bor-management committees,” %im- 
ilar groups acting with the consent 
of management and labor were 
urged to initiate group transporta- 
tion plans, 

War workers who were previous- 
ly eligible to buy retreads or re- 
caps will not be able to buy them in 
the future unless they can show 
that they are actually participat- 
ing in an Oranized Transportation 
Plan, the OPA‘announced. 

To obtain retreaded or recapped 
tires, a war worker must present 
a statement by the joint labor- 
management committee, or a desig- 
nated individual, that (1) He is 
not a temporary worker; (2) Oth- 
er practicable means of transporta- 
tion are not available; (3) The 
worker lives at least two miles 
from’ his job; (4) The worker reg- 
ularly carries with him to work at 
least three other workers, none of 
whom live less than two miles from 
their jobs. 

The car-pooling plan will be a 
permanent arrangement and the 
workers who band together to use 
a certain car must stay with that 
car, for only that vehicle says the 
OPA, will be certified for tires. 

An amended OPA ruling also 
makes it possible for war workers, 
under certain conditions, to pur- 
chase new grade II tires instead of 
retreaded or recapped tires. 

It is vitally important, the OPA 
emphasized, for trade unions to act 
immediately in setting up Organ- 
ized Transportation Plans. With- 
out participation in such group car- 
pooling plans, workers will not be 
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Central Valley 


Power Line Fund 


San Francisco 
Appropriations for the establish. 
ment of transmission lines in con- 
nection with the Central Valley 
project, which will make cheaper 
power available to the farmers in 
California, have been passed by 
both houses of Congress and now 
await the President’s signature. 
This is practically a foregone con- 
clusion, and thus another fight in 
which the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor helped in behalf of 
the farmers in California has been 
brought to a successful conclusion. 
Previous efforts to sabotage this 
Phase of the Central Valley por- 
ject by deleting from the appropia- 
tions the money that would go for 
the laying of the transmission lines 
proved completely unsuccessful. 
The Federation feels proud to have 
been able to assist in this important 
fight in behalf of the dirt farmers 
of this State. 


AFL Milliners Awarded 
Trophy from Red Cross 


Chicago, Illinois 
Twenty-seven Chicago milliners 
were awarded “diplomas” recently 
at “commencement exercises” 
marking completion of a Red Cross 
first aid course. Samuel Hershko- 
witz, manager of the Chicago Joint 
Board and vice president of the 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers International (AFL), pre- 
sented Red Cross first aid certi- 
ficates to members of Local 52 at 
a ceremony patterned after a coll- 
ege commencement. 


DEPENDABLE 
MERCHANDISE 
AT DEPENDABLE 
PRICES 


_ 


A. L. BROWN 
and SON 


155 MAIN ST. PHONE 7245 


ECONOMY 
DRUG CO. 


Unionists Will 
Get More Voice 
On Ration Board 


Log Angeles, Calif, 

The nation’s trade unions—CIO, 
AFL and Independent—will be giv- 
en an increasingly important voice 
in Southern California price and 
rationing boards, according to Neil 
Petree, OPA state director for 
Southern California. 

Reorganization and enlargement 
of the present tire and sugar ra- 
tioning board to give labor a more 
influential position must take place 
before July 1, Petree said. Trade 
unions, he continued, should imme- 
diately agree on lists of qualified 
nominations to local boards. Nom. 
inations should be submitted by 
unions to local defense councils 
which wouid in turn send the 
names to the State Defense Coun- 
cils. The latter in turn will trans. 
mit the lists to OPA. 

State and local labor officials in- 
formed Petree that Southern Cali. 
fornia unions would be prepared, 
as a patriotic contribution, to pay 
for “time lost” to any member who 
would lose wages through serving 
on price and rationing boards. 


For Your F urniture, 
Linoleum, Stoves, See 


STANDARD 
FURNITURE CO. 


John at California St. 
Phone 4522 


LIBERAL TERMS 


LEIDIG’S 


LIQUOR 


ne 


BEER 


_—_ 


WINE 


—— 


able to obtain tires. ps 
-|Council and a large Washington | 
z.?| local of the United Federal Work- 
: ers Union, all asked major league 


RS’ UNION 293—Secretary, Bert Wright, 112 First Street, Air- | Club owners to extend national un- 


and his genius for cee Re 
soon made him an important leader | with a population of 1,600,000, have 
in that organization. | incomes of more than $8,000 a 


Since 1935 the Labor Party has| year, and only six persons have in- 


GROCERIES 


ninguna 


CUT-RATE DRUGS 


LOWEST EVERYDAY 


Army to Assist 


BOTTLE 


Port Tract, Salinas. 
BUTCHERS UNION 506 
ancial Secretary, A. P 
(Ear! Moorhead, San 
Y WORKERS’ L 


Terrace Ave., Salinas: vice president 


second and fourth Tuesday of the month 


mple. 


s. Agent, L. E. 
Main St., Phone 5721. 


och, 66 Myrtle. Court, 


FERENCE-—Meets first 
es., F. J. Carlisle; Vice.- 
hneller; Se¢.-Treas., Roy 


Salinas 5460, 


_R 
617 Park St. 

UNION NO. 463—Meets in 
fourth Fridays, 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge, 
terey, Phone Monterey 4820; Sec.-Treas, 
St, Salinas, Phone 9223. 


Salinas Labor Temple second and 
Hillby St., Mon- 
Dean S. Seefeldt, 526. Park 


LINOLEUM, CARPET AND SOFT TILE WORKERS UNION, of Paint- 


ers Union 1104—Meets: at Labor Temple, 
7:30 p.m.; Harry Nash, Chairman. 
MONTEREY COUNTY 


Temple, 462 
Luis Street, 
PERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT 
AND MONTEREY COUNTY, LOCAL UNION No. 763: 
and fourth Friday of the month :00 p.m., at 
Randon, Secretary, 31 Buena Vista, Salinas, 
ident, Don Frick. 


first and third Tuesday, 


FINISHERS OF SALINAS 


Rodeo Cafe; 
Phone 1423; Pres- 


; DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS UNION, LOCAL 


No. 1104; Meets first and third 
Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; 


Tuesday of month at 7:30 Pp. m. 
Pres., C. W. Rickman; Rec. 


and Fin. Sec., D. H. Hartman, 1333 First Ave., Salinas; office at 


Labor Temple. Phone Salinas 8783. 
PLUMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS’ 
second and fourth 
Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; Fin. 
19 West St., Salinas; Pres., L. Jenkins. 
POSTAL CARRIERS UNION, LOCAL No. 1046: 
nesday at 7:30 p.m. at 30 Towt St., Salinas; 
2944R, P. O. Box 25; Lester Pierce, Pres., Salinas, 
PRINTING PRESSMEN & ASSISTANTS’ 
SONVILLE 


UNION Local 503: Meets 
Wednesdays of each month, 8:00 p.m., Salinas 
Sec., Alfred H. (Fred) Hull, 


Meets every third Weda- 
E. L. Sieber, Sec., Phone 


UNION NO. 328 OF WAT- 
AND SALINAS—Meets last Tuesday of each month 


alternating between Salinas and Watsonville. President, Roland W. 
Scheffler, Toro and Miami Sts., Salinas; Sec., Milo Martella, 225 


Monterey St., Salinas. 


SHEET METAL WORKERS UNION, LOCAL 304—President, John Al- 


sop, Pacific Grove, Phone 
Villa St., Salinas, Phone 7355. 
STATE, COUNTY and MUNICI 
Labor Temple, R. H. Clinch 


7825; Business Agent, A. N, Endell, 54 


> UNION, 
y in Oct., Jan., April, July 
secretary, 117 Pajaro street, 


ity to the playing fields. 

The Ford resolution which spoke 
for 80,000 white and Negro work- 
ers, asked “in the interests of true 
traditions of American fair play 
and democracy in keeping with our 


objectives in the present war” that ° 
30, Carpenters’ baseball Commissioner 


Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis use his powers to 
lift the ban against Negro play- 
ers. 

The resolution pointed out that 
such leading baseball players as 
Joe DiMaggio, Bob Feller, Dizzy 
Dean and others have contended 
that such Negro stars as “Satchell” 
Paige, Josh Gibson and others are 
capable of playing major league 
ball. 


Costume Suit 


BRIGHT RED WOOL jacket with 
_ black embroider 

like motif ever a s 

frock buttoned 

beltline 


543: Meets every | CB 


at Labor Temple, 117 


ad 


& WATER- 


fers joined it to give it majority |Zealand has the lowest infant mor- 
have been/jtality rate in the world, and the 


been in control of the Government 
of New Zealand, thanks to the fact 
that a sufficient number of farm- 
Its 


control. policies 


comes of more than $100,000 of 
which the government takes away 
87% per cent in income taxes, New 


consistently liberal, so much so} average New Zealander is a good 


that the mere mention of duplicat- 
ing its achievements in our own 
country would drive many of our 
reactionary business men and con- 
gressmen to a padded cell. Among 
other achievements was placing the 
government in full control of all 
monetary powers, banking and in- 
surance; a marketing act which 
guaranteed a stabilized and assured 
income.to dairy farmers—its larg- 
est aggrerian activity, with the ac- 
tual marketing undertaken by the 


government; a social security pro- | 


gram which guarantees security 
against old age; sickness, inval- 
ity, unemployment, widowhood, or- 
phanhood; land socialized medicine 
which makes free medical, hos- 
pital, maternity and pharmaceu- 
tical services available to everyone, 
LOWEST MORTALITY RATE 
Mr. Nash is also proud of an- 
other fact, namely that neither ex- 
tremes of wealth or poverty exist 
in the democratic commonwealth 
“down under,” which is about 1000 
miles from Australia. Only 4 per 
cent of the people of New Zealand, 


Street Carmen's Dance 
Helps Red Cross Funds 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
The annual dance of Local Divi- 
sion 998, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employes of America 
brought in $952.55. This sum was 
turned over to the Red Cross by the 
local, which represents employes of 
the Milwaukee Street Railway sys- 
tem. 


insurance risk, the males averag- 
ing 65 years, the women, 68. 
Mr. Nash is an outspoken advo- 


lcate of a Supreme War Council 


and he states that the time has 
come “to start talking with people, 
not at them.” 

HOW ABOUT U. S.? 

Thei® % to reason why the dem- 
ocratic, social program accom- 
plished in New Zealand cannot be 
attained in the United States if la- 
bor is altruistic enough to take the 
progressive middle classes and 
farmers into its confidence and 
councils. 


Jay Trays Given 
Good Going Over 


Kansas City, Missouri 

A delegate to the convention of 
The Order of Railroad Telegra- 
phers disclosed that ash trays at 
the desks were “made in Japan.” 

In an instant the delegates were 
on their feet, crashing the trays to 
the floor. Soon 500 trays were a 
pile of debris. 

The company that supplied the 
trays explained they were bought 
many years before the war and re- 
fused to accept payment for the 
damage, so the convention turned 
over the cost, about $50, to the 
United Service Organizations, 
which does welfare work for the 
nation’s soldiers. 

A day later 500 new American- 
made trays appeared—a gift from 
William Jeffers, president of the 
Union Pacific and a member of the 
O.R.T. 


TESTED RECIPES 


_— for — 


UNION HOME MAKERS 


(Union housewives—and men who pride themselves in cooking— 
are asked to send favorite tested recipes to KECIPE EDITOR, 5823 


Occidental St., Oakland. Be 


For women who do their own 
canning but aren’t always certain 
how many jars they will need for 
various quantities of fruits and 
vegetables, here is a handy table: 

Apples—One bushel, 40 to 50 
pounds, yields 20 to 22 quart jars, 

Apricots—One bushel, 40 to 50 
pounds, yields 20 to 24 quart jars. 

Asparagus—Twelve pounds yield 
6 pint jars of stalks and 2 pint jars 
cut. : 
Beans (green)—One bushel, 28 
to 30 pounds, yields 15 to 18 quart 
jars. 

Beans (lima—in pod) One Bush- 

1, 28 to 30 pounds, yields 6 to 8 
quart jars. 


sure to give name, address and union). 


50 pounds, yields 22 to 24 quart 
jars, 
Carrots—One bushel, 50 to 60 
pounds, yields 18 to 22 quart jars. 
Cherries—One bushel, 40 to 50 
pounds, yields 18 to 24 quart jars. 
Corn (golden bantam)—One hun- 
dred ears yield an average of 14 
pint jars. 
Peaches—Two and a_ quarter 
pounds yield 1 quart jar. 
Pears—One bushel, 50 to 55 
pounds, yields 25 to 28 quart jars. 
Peas (in‘pod)—One bushel, 28 to 
30 pounds, yields 14 pints. 
Plums—One bushel, 50 to 55 


pounds, yields 24 to 26 quart jars.| 


Strawberries—One crate yields 


60| 26 pint jars canned or 31 7% oz . 
¢ ain jam. : 


Pe Sica 


Celebrations On 
Labor Day, Said 


Washington, D. C. 

The War Department has 
nounced that it will cooperate in 
the celebration of Labor Day in 
major cities throughout the coun- 
try. 

‘ It will also assist in observance 
of Armistice Day. 

The army will help in staging 
military parades when 
stances permit. Exhibits of equip- 
ment also will be available in cities 
and towns wherever practicable 
so that civilians may make close 
inspection of the army’s tools. 

“Open house at camps, posts and 
stations will be held on each of 
the national holidays,” the army 
said. Drills, exhibitions and other 
military ceremonies appropriate to 
the occasions will be staged. 

“The army plans to make every 
effort to hold nation-wide demon- 
strations on these days to acquaint 
the public with the character of 
the military forces. All troops and 
equipment that can be used for the 
purpose without interfering with 
training and military requirement 
will be available for these cele- 
brations.” 

Unions __ desiring information 
about speakers, parades, motion 
pictures, electrical transcriptions, 
radio programs, or labor press ma- 
terial, etc., should get in touch with 
the War Department’s Public Re- 
lations Branch, Industrial Section, 
0.C.G., $S.0.S., Munitions Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


LIBERTY LIMERICKS 


A dapper young waiter 
named Phipps, 
Said—“I'm going to take 
all my tips 
And buy Savings Stamps 
So boys at the camps 
Have bombers, machine 
guns, and ships!” 


‘Help your county reach its 
We 


an- | { 


circum- 


PRICES 


, . Two Stores 

= UNION DRIVE-IN MARKET 
BUILDING 
— and — 

238 MAIN ST. 


FRUIT 


and 


VEGETABLES 


Modern Linen Supply 


37 SPRING STREET 


PHONE 4303 


“Serving the Best the Best’’ 


IF IT’S IN A BOTTLE WE HAVE IT. 
DIAL 6369 


VALLEY LIQUOR STORE 


MOLLIE BUTLER, Prop. 


; 554 E. MARKET STREET 
We Appreciate Your Patronage—Drop in Any Time. 


YOUR’S FOR SERVICE — 


YELLOW CABS 


NITE or DAY 
Phone 


— 7337 — 


AMBULANCE 


— 24-Hour Service — 
COMPETENT ATTENDANTS 
Anywhere — Anytime 


Phone 


7337 


OUT OF HIGH RENT DISTRICT! — 


UNION FURNITURE CO. 


— Successors to Genser Furniture Co. — 
COMPLETE HOME OUTFITTERS 


“Nothing Down 
132 W. MARKET ST. 


— Two Years to Pay” 
— Phone 4543 — 


Salinas, Calif. 


LL SSG 
DR. GENE R. FULLER 


SUCCESSOR TO DR. J. H. SOHN 


OPTOMETRIST : 


FELEPHONE 6201 


Telephone 3710 


264 MAIN ST., SALINAS 


Res. Phone 3263 


HICKS LUMBER CO. 


East Market and Merced 


Salinas, Calif. 


eS 
THE MULLER MORTUARY 


RALPH C. MULLER, Mgr. 


SINCERE FUNERAL SERVICE SINCE 1891 


East Alisal at Pajaro 


Phone 3236 


Salinas, Calif. 


ns 
SALINAS DRIVE-IN MARKET 


MONTEREY and SAN L 
WHEN YOU WANT... 


ry Products of Unusual 
RAMONA BAKE SHOP 
STREET 


“Bake 


354 MAIN 


— and 
SALINAS DRIVE-IN 


SAN LUIS AT MONT 


Quality” 
— PHONE 4781 


MARKET SHOP 


